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Cartas (in Sbarbi, Ref. VII, p. 100) ; cf. Catalan : 
Deu dona favas d qui no t6 caxals, Sbarbi, 
Ref. IX, p. 200. 

P. 70. No dejar ni roso ni velloso, 'to 
leave no stone unturned to ensure success.' 
This rendering is not borne out by any of the 
passages in which we have found the phrase 
in question. 'Un juez testarudo .... Ilev6 
un vestido que para poderlo concertar y 
ponerselo, eran menester mas de mil cedulillas 
y albal& de guia, 6 entrarle con una cuerda 
como en el laberinto, y con aquella hambre 
nunca se pens6 ver harto ; di donde diere, no 
dej6 roso ni velloso ; en todo hall6 pecado : en 
este, porque sf, y en aquel, porque no. Guz. 
de Alf. p. 224. Now, in this passage the fact 
thai the idiom is coupled with di donde diere, 
a phrase characterizing indiscriminate pro- 
ceeding, is sufficient proof against the mean- 
ing assigned to it. It is evidently a synonym 
of di donde diere and means here * without 
sparing any one.' And this idea it conveys 
again in the following passage, where it is 
also joined with a synonymous phrase: Esto 
fu6 el diablo, que empez6 i. decirque no habia 
de dejar roso ni velloso, nipiante ni tnamante, 
y que los habia de traer al retortero d todos, 
y saiga si es homhre. Quevedo y Villegas, 
Cuento de Cuentos (in: Sbarbi, Ref. VIII, 47). 
No dejar (quedar) piante ni tnamante means : 
'not to'leave (survive) bird or quadruped,' i. 
e., not to spare a living being. And so indeed 
the idiom in question is explicitly interpreted 
by the commentator on the above passage, 
F. de Paula Seijas (ibid.), and by Sbarbi him- 
self (ibid. p. 105-106), who further quotes a 
copla from the Mingo Revulgo which reads as 
follows : 

Yo sofi^ esta trasnochada, 
De que estoy estremuloso, 
Qu« ni rato ni vetloto 
Quedard de esta vegada. 

The commentator suggests that the reading 
raso represents the original form of the phrase, 
raso having in the course of time become roso 
by the natural tendency to assonance, and 
that in this case the idiom would mean, as 
indeed it appears from the passage just 
quoted : ' to leave or spare neither young 
(smooth-faced) nor old (bearded),' ' not to spare 
a living soul.' . Here is one more instance for 



this signification : No tan perdido como algu- 
nos que yo conocia, que no dejaban roso ni 
velloso, y en viendo la suya, como buenos 
tiradores, mataban la caza al vuelo. Don. 
Hablador, p. 529.' The Spanish equivalent 
of ' to leave no stone unturned ' is no dejar 
piedra por mover : Mas ellos estuvieron siem- 
pre erre que erre, dile que le das, y aprieta 
Martin, de forma y manera que no dejaron 
piedra por mover Garay, Cartas (in Sbarbi, 
Ref. V, 82-3). 

H. R. Lang. 

New Bedford, Mass. 



VOLAPUK. 
Grammar with Vocabularies of Volapiik. 

By W. A. Seret, Glasgow : 1887. 
Hand-Book of Volapiik. By Charles E. 
Sprague. New York : 1888. 

In the December number of this Journal, 
some account was given of the origin and 
design of Volapiik, the proposed international 
tongue ; but the appearance on the editorial 
table of the books named -in the rubric, offers 
an excuse for a few more specific details which 
may not be without interest for those who are 
as yet unacquainted with this novel and 
curious experiment in language. 

The foundation of Volapiik is a body of 
stems, mostly monosyllabic, chosen from the 
principal European languages, but especially 
from the English, as the tongue most widely 
diffused. These stems are unchangeable ; 
and the language is formed from them by 
affixes and combinations. The rules for this 
construction are simple, precise, and un- 
encumbered with exceptions ; so that with a 
knowledge of the rules and a moderate vo- 
cabulary of stems, the learner can at once 
proceed to construct sentences, with confi- 
dence that his language will be correct and 
intelligible. 

Most, if not all, of these stems are nouns; 
and upon the noun, as the simplest concept, 
the whole language is founded. Every noun 
may give birth to other nouns of secondary 

iTo these set expressions for 'no one,' 'nobody,' may be 
compared the following : cuantas aran y cavan ' as many 
as plough and dig.' No me lo har..n creer cuantos aran y 
cavan. Sbarbi, Ref. VIII, 22. For arar y cavar cf. also 
DQ. 11,53. 
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significations, to a verb, an adjective and an 
adverb, as also, at times, to a preposition or 
conjunction. Thus the stem spid (speed, 
haste) gives spidon, to hasten, spidel, an ac- 
celerator, spidik, speedy, spido, quickly, &c. 

The noun and pronoun are declined by in- 
flection, the vowels a, e, i being successively 
added to the stem to indicate the genitive, 
dative, and accusative cases ; -while other 
cases are indicated by prepositions, as in 
English. Thus mot, mother, makes inofa, 
mote, moti; but ko mot, with a mother, in 
piad, in a place, tne kik, by means of a key. 
This succession of vowels is preserved in the 
tenses of the verb and elsewhere, as a help to 
the memory. All plurals end in s. 

Adjectives are formed from the noun by 
adding -ik or -lik, as saun, health, saunik, 
healthy, saunlik, wholesome ; and these may 
be transformed into adverbs by the addition 
of -o. 

The verb is conjugated somewhat after the 
pattern of the Greek, the tenses (except the 
present) being indicated by prefixes, and 
moods and persons by suffixes, which in the 
latter case are the personal pronouns, ob, I, ol, 
thou, &c., added to the stem. Thus the steni 
being giv, a gift ; and the verb givon, to give, 
"I give" is givob {giv-\-ob')\ "thou givest," 
givol, &c. The other tenses of the indicative, 
are formed by prefixing successively the 
vowels a, e, i, o, u, to the present, as dgivob, 
I gave; igivotn, he had given ; ugivoms, they 
will have given. The other moods are formed r 
from the indicative by the addition of suffixes 
to the personal sign ; thus from igivom, he had 
given, is formed igivomov, he would have 
given. The passive voice is formed by pre- 
fixing the consonant p (for the present tense, 
pa) to the corresponding active form ; as dl'd- 
fofti, he \ov^A, pdlofom, he was loved. 

A simple sentence of Volapuk, with a 
translation, will give an idea of the look and 
construction of this artificial language. 

Du apolob da nekulivop vola at, akomob al 
top sembal ko asibinom ninovag, ed aseitobok 
in top et al slipon. 

"As I-wandered through wilderness of- 
world this, I-came to place certain where 
there-was cavern, and I-laid-myself in place 
that tQ sleep." 



While the inventor of Volapuk proposed to 
himself the invention simply of an extremely 
easy and convenient form of international 
communication, some enthusiasts have pre- 
dicted that in time it will supplant all other 
tongues, and be the world's one language. 
Such expectations are extravagant. Volapuk 
has no idioms of its own, no associations, noth- 
ing that gives color to its words and phrases. 
The utmost it can now do is to render color- 
less statements quite clearly, without ambigui- 
ty. Indeed it may not be the least of its 
recommendations that, should it become uni- 
versal, punning would become a lost art, like 
the manufacture of Tyrian purple, or an un- 
committable crime, like adultery in Sparta. 

On the other hand, it is amusing to see what 
animosity Volapuk has aroused in philological 
quarters, and among learned professors to 
whom years seem hardly to have brought the 
philosophic mind. .Some flame up in wrath 
as if they had received personal outrage and 
buffetings ; while others stare aghast as if Herr 
Schleyer had turned loose a new bacillus to 
ravage mankind. One, with a pretty wit, has 
compared it to Wagner's homunculus in a 
bottle; forgetting, apparently, the services 
that the homunculus afterward renders when 
Faust is travelling in strange regions. 

One of the objections raised against Volapuk 
is the uncouthness of its appearance. But 
even Greek in Roman letters looks uncouth 
enough. "Toisi para sphisi ginomenoisi 
krokodeiloisi toisi en tesi haimasiesi." What 
a guffaw would be raised if that were Volapuk, 
instead of being the words of him whose lan- 
guage was thought musical as the songs of the 
Muses themselves. 

Others shriek from the topmost battlements 
of a priori philology that the great goddess 
Sprachentwickelung has been blasphemed 
because Volapuk is a synthetic instead of an 
analytic language. "If," (pathetically laments 
one who is not altogether a6nXay ivc^) " he 
had only said^V 06 instead of givob I " The 
printer's space, like the i in homoiousios, parts 
the sheep from the goats. A politer answer 
than Mr. Burchell's historic monosyllable, is 
the reminder that Volapuk is not a natural 
development, but a manufacture — a con- 
trivance. Does any one blame machinists for 
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not making locomotives on tlie plan of horses 
and elephants ? A palaeographer does not 
sneer at a stenographer because he finds it 
convenient to make an f without the conse- 
crated Snail's horns. 

In certain points of detail, however, it 
seems, to one looking at it from the outside, 
to have some defects. 

First, the almost total omission of the letter 
r, (apparently as a concession to the Chinese) 
which gives rise to such Aztec-like words as 
dlenon, tlel'dn. 

Secondly, the plachig the accent invariably 
on the last syllable, so that the whole ac- 
centuation shifts with every additional suffix. 
Thus: 



VOLAPUK 

vol/ipukA 

VOLAPUKA t'iD 

volXpukX tidel. 

Surely it would have been better to attach the 
accentuation to the significant stems. 

The third defect is really important, and 
that is the lack of a definite article, without 
which precision of expression cannot be had. 
Thus, in the bit of translation given above, it 
is impossible to render Bunyan's phrase, "the 
wilderness of this world," in Volapiik. The 
words given mean "a wilderness," which is 
altogether different. 

After all, the only important question is : 
does Volapiik sufficiently supply the requisites 
of an international medium of communication ? 
— that is, is it adequate for the ordinary pur- 
poses of life ; and is it preeminently easy of 
acc]uisition, of use, and of understanding? 
On this the present writer expresses no 
opinion. Judicabit orbis terrarilni : that is to 
say, the final verdict on the merits of pud- 
dings must rest on a posteriori grounds. 



Wm. Hand Rkownp;. 



Johns Hopkins University. 



THE OLD FRENCH MERLLN. 

Merlin, roman en prose du XLH' siicle, pub- 
lic avec la mise en prose du pofeme de 
Merlin de Robert de Boron, d'apr^s le 
manuscrit appartenant & M. Alfred H. 
Huth, par Gaston Paris et Jacob 
Ulrich : Paris, i886, 2 vols. XCI-280, 
308 pp. 8vo. (Publication of the Soci6t^ 
des Anciens Textes Franjais). 

By the publication of the Huth MS. the 
Early French Text Society turns its attention 
for the first time to the Arthurian legends. 
The version of ' Merlin ' which it here gives is 
found in but one MS., imfortunately incom- 
plete, belonging to the end of the XIII. or to 
the beginning of the XIV. century. It contains, 
as preserved, three works : ist, a prose ver- 
sion of 'Joseph of Arimathea ' by Robert de 
Boron, of which many MSS. exist and which 
has been published by Weidner ; 2d, a prose 
version of ' Merlin,' by the same author, not 
published in modern times ; 3d, a unique and 
incomplete version of a continuation to ' Mer- 
lin.' Owing to the edition of Weidner the 
'Joseph ' has here been omitted. From the 
linguistic standpoint the MS. offers nothing 
remarkable : the writing is French, evidently 
by many successive scribes, but shows still 
marks of Picard or Wallon dialect. The few 
words of interest are gathered into a Vocabu- 
lary, which is followed by an analytical tabl^e 
of proper names and by an analysis of the 
work. From the literary point of view, how- 
ever, the Huth ' Merlin ' is of much importance 
in the history of the Breton cycle, and the 
Introduction by M. Paris is therefore devoted 
principally to the discussion of certain of these 
new features. As noted above, the editors 
have published that part of the Huth MS. 
which contains a prose version of the ' Merlin' 
of Robert de Boron, — the poetical original 
exists only as a fragment of 504 v., published 
by Michel, — and a ' Merlin ' which claims to 
be a sequel to it. The former stopped at the 
crowning of Arthur, as had been stated by 
Paulin Paris, and it was the second in a series 
of three poems by Robert on the Grail legend. 
This author, Robert de 15oron, as M. Paris 
determines, must have written before 1201, 
and have revised his cvcle after 1212, the 
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